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LITHOGRAPHY 



'in his experiments, enthusiastic, unbusinesslike, 
the r prey of unscrupulous exploiters, who turn to 
.account his ideas and inventions, and deck them- 
selves with borrowed plumes, who thrive and 
prosper, whilst he is ever in financial difficulties 
-and barely able to earn a precarious living. 

Just as Columbus's attempts at finding a new 
route to the Indies resulted in the discovery of 
America, the existence of which had never been 
^dreamt of by the bold explorer, Senefelder dis- 
covered lithography in trying to find an im- 
proved method of copperplate etching. He 

• experienced considerable difficulties in writing 
backwards on the copper, and, for reasons of 
economy, used polished stone-slabs covered with 

-etching ground for his experiments. c I had 
Just succeeded,' he says, l in my little laboratory 

in polishing a stone plate, which I intended to 
-cover with etching ground, in order to continue 
.my exercises in writing backwards, when my 

mother entered the room, and desired me to 
•write her bill for the washerwoman, who was 
•waiting for the linen. I happened not to have 

• even the smallest slip of paper at hand, as my 
little stock of paper had been entirely exhausted 

• by taking proof impressions from the stone ; 
.nor was there even a drop of ink in the ink- 
stand. As the matter would not admit of 

• delay, and we had nobody in the house to send 
-for a supply of the deficient materials, I re- 
solved to write the list with my ink prepared 

-with wax, soap, and lampblack, on the stone 
which I had ju^st polished, and from which I 

•could copy it at leisure. Some time after this I 
was just going to wipe this writing from the 
stone, when the idea all at once struck me to 
try what would be the effect of such a writing 
with my prepared ink if I were to bite in the 
stone with aquafortis ; and whether, perhaps, it 

.might not be possible to apply printing ink to it 
in' the same way as to wood engravings, and so 
take impressions from it.' 

This was the preliminary step. He next 
reversed the .method, and wrote with varnish 

• on the stone, biting away with aquafortis the 
ground round the letters. The experiments 
were successful, but real lithography, as the term 
is now understood, .was not invented until a few 
years later, in 1798. And, curiously enough, 
.Serefelder's .first .lithogiaphs were made by 



means of transfer-paper, or, as it is now termed, 
by ' auto-lithography.' The inventor's real object 
was to find a kind of transfer-paper, on which 
he could write in the ordinary way, and thus 
overcome the difficulty of writing backwards. 
Only when he had succeeded in transferring his 
letters to the stone, the idea struck him that, if 
he could print from paper to stone, there should 
be no difficulty in reversing the method and 
taking paper impressions from the stone. Thus, 
in an indirect way, lithography was discovered. 

The following chapters of Mr. Pennell's book 
are devoted to ,an excellent historical sketch of 
the development of the new art from its early 
beginnings to its great period about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when Gavarni and 
Daumier achieved their greatest triumphs; to 
its decline, when it gradually ceased to be an 
independent method of artistic expression, and 
became merely a handmaiden of the other arts ; 
and to its recent revival, all of which periods 
are excellently and profusely illustrated by care- 
fully chosen reproductions or works by the 
greatest masters of the craft. 
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ECORATIVE FLOWER 
STUDIES. 



There are two ways of looking 
at a flower : the botanist's and the artist's, or 
the idealist's and the realist's. Strangely enough 
it is the dry man of science who plays here 
the part of idealist, since, in his endeavour to 
reduce the flower drawing to a more or less 
symmetrical diagram, he is bound to arrive 
eventually at the ideal shape, freed from those 
little accidents ot nature which, to the artist, 
are the real characteristics of the plant or 
flower. 

The idea which led Mr. J. Foord in designing 
his flower studies* can be best explained in 
his own words : — 

< While fully realising the necessity of 
structural accuracy, I have felt that the natural 
grace, delicacy and charm of a flower are also 
botanical facts, of equal importance with the 
number of its petals, or the order of the leaves 

* Decorative Flcwir Studies, by J. Foord. (London : 
B. T. Batsford. 1501). 
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GERMAN BOOKPLATES 



upon its stem ; and that in these, in its habit of 
growth, in the heavy perpendicular droop of 
one, or the severely upright lines, or swaying 
curves of another, its real essential character 
is found. And these qualities, while most 
strikingly evident in the general effect of the 
whole, are often only slightly marked in a 
separate part or spray. But it is only by striving 
to reproduce this essential character that we may 
hope not merely simply to come nearer to nature, 
but also to reach a higher artistic standard. 

c The necessity of supplying full details of 
all parts of the plant, to fill the purpose for 
which these drawings are .principally intended, 
i.e., as practical working studies for artists and 
designers, has, unfortunately, in many cases 
prevented the decorative treatment being the 



first consideration. To fill shortcomings, the 
coloured drawings have been supplemented with 
sketches of separate parts in various stages, and 
these again with short explanatory notes. These 
have no pretension to be botanical descriptions, 
but simply to give briefly such further particulars 
as seem likely to help or interest artists or 
students making use of the drawings : technical 
botanical terms being as much as is possible 
avoided.' 

For beauty of decorative arrangements and 
taste in the spacing of the delicate tints, Mr. 
Foord's studies can well be compared with 
the designs of Watanabe and other modern 
Japanese illustrators. The end paper of this 
beautiful volume is a clever adaptation of a 
floral motive for ornamental design. 



BOOK-PLsl?E OF DR. H 
ERKARDt BY OTTO 
GRE1NER 

{G. Bell and Sons.) 




GERMAN BOOKPLATES* 
This new volume of Messrs. Bell's ' Ex 
Libris Series ' is a companion and supplement 
to the volume on English, French, and American Book- 
plates already published. To the uninitiated it may be 
a surprise to find a volume of" some 530 pages, devoted 
entirely to one branch of what would seem to be a very 
small subject. But the enormous quantity, as well as the 
varied interest of German Ex Libris, will justify, at least in 
the eyes of the collector, the appearance of this work. 

German Bookplates. A Handbook of German and Austrian Ex Libris. By Karl 
Emich, Count zu Leiningen - Westerburg. Translated by G. Kavenscroft Dennis. 
London : George Bell and Sons. 12s. 6d. net. 



Count Leiningen estimates the total number of German 
and Austrian bookplates at about 12,000, a figure which 
is almost certainly below the mark. Among them will 
be found the work of almost every engraver of note, from 
Diirer and the little masters of Nuremberg to Max 
Klinger and Otto Hupp. Indeed, anyone interested in 
German engraving could hardly do better than study the 
illustrations scattered lavishly throughout this book. They 
give an excellent idea of the different styles in design, and 
the variations in taste, which have prevailed during, the 
last four hundred years. 
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